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A 
ATHENIAN ORaATO 
and Demosthenes, 353 ; rules of Ci- 
cero, 354; Athenian Genius, 355 ; 
Pisistratus, Themistocles, Pericles, 
356 ; eloquence of free states, 357 ; 
eloquence not natural to frivolous or 
mean oecasions, 358; increase of 
popular power under Pericles, 359 ; 
Athenian audiences, 360 ; their cul 
ture, 361; the graces of education, 
362; the labours of the orator in- 
creased by the popular vices, 363 ; 
character of the Athenians, 364; 
rhetoric, 365 ; the Sophists, 367 ; sa- 
crifice of truth by the Sophists, 368 ; 
their influence upon Athenian 
quence, 369 ; oratory, in the 

of legal precedents, a pr 

370 ; Athenian jurisprudence, its 
uncertainty, 371 ; Heleastic Courts, 
372 ; decline of the nation with the 
growth of its eloquence, (7) 373; 
Carlyle on the stump orator, 374 ; 
Athenian orators, their great num- 
ber, 375 ; definitions of oratory, 376 ; 
Demosthenes, 377 ; peculiarities of 
Athenian oratory, 378-9, 380 ; e1 
roneous judgment upon the elo- 
quence of Athens, 381 ; disregard of 
the rules of evidence in the ancient 
models, 382-3; irrelevancies, 384-5; 


Billingsgate in Athenian eloquence, 


386; its audience, 387; regulated 
art, 388: morals of the Athenian 
orators, 389. 

Avon Locke, reviewed, 118 


RS, 352; ZEschines ( 


>RITICAL 


Cc 


»atus GRACCHUS, a tragedy, by Mrs. 


McCord ; her writings, in prose and 
verse, 62; character of her vefse, 
ib. ; story of Gracchus not suited for 
the stage, 63; eloquence of Grac- 
chus described, 64 ; colloquial free- 
dom and strength of Mrs, McCord’s 
Gracchus as a hero, 66; 
extracts, 67; Cornelia, Licinia, 
their feebleness, id. 

noun, J.C.; Hammond’s Eulogy 
upon, 107; Suceess of this oration 
upon delivery, 107; justified upon 
perusal, 108 ; requisites for a proper 
appreciation of Calhoun, id. ; proper 
standard of analysis in Eulogy, 109; 
such an eulogy to bea history, 110; 
epochs in Mr. Calhoun’s career, 111; 
enthusiasm inspired by his charac 
ter, 112; fearlessness with which 
the orator lays bare his subject, 113; 
extracts, 114-15; debate on the 
Force Bill, 116; Hammond’s en- 
dowments as a biographer and his- 
torian, 117; his (suggested) life of 
McDuffie. id. 
Notices—Dixon’s William 
Penn, 239 ; Knox’s Races of Men, 
241; De Quincey’s Writings, 243 ; 
Schoolcraft’s Indians, 245 ; Memoirs 
of Wordsworth, 246; Santvord’s 
Life of Sydney, 247 ; Goéthe’s Wil- 
helm Meister, 248 ; Landon’s Pope- 
ry, 248 ; Warreniana, 249 ; Lewis’ 
Hints to Sportsmen, 250; Lieut. 
Maury’s Investigations, 250; Dodge’s 


verse, 65 ; 
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Memorials of Columbus, 251 ; Mar- 
shal’s Book of Oratory, 251 ; Waver- 
ly Poetry, 252; Andrew’s Latin- 
English Lexicon, 252 ; Barry’s Fruit 
Garden, 253- Erman’s Travels in 
Siberia, 254; Achilli’s Dealings 
with the Inquisition, 254 ; Baird’s 
W. Indies, &c. 254; Comte’s Mathe- 
matics, 255 ; Keith’s Prophecy, 255 ; 
Livingston’s Law Register, 255; 
Ramsay’s Pneumonia, 256 ; Oates’ 
Interest Tables,“ 256; Solitary of 
Fernandez, 257; Morpeth’s 
Lectures, 257; Willis’s Hurrygraphs, 
257 ; Autobiography of Conger, 257; 
Jones’s Christian Purity, 257; Brew- 
er’s Guide to Knowledge, 258 ; 
Hart’s Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, 258; Vance’s Eulogy on Cal- 
houn, 258 ; Phillip’s Curran, &c., 
258; Address of Southern Rights 
Association, 259; Arguments for 
Separate State Action, 259; The 
Dollar Magazine, 259; Duties of 
Masters, 260; Johnson’s Reminis- 
cences, “60; Pickett’s Alabama, 
260 ; Kaltschmidt’s School Diction- 
ary of the Latin, 261; Astronomi- 
cal Observations, 261 . Ieonograph- 
ic Ene yclopedia, 261 ; Shakspeare’s 
W orks, 262 ; Lossing’s Field Book 
of the Revolution, 262 ; Mayhew’s 
London Labor, 262 ; Warren’s Pa- 
ra, 262; South-Carolina Institute, 
263 ; Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati, 263; Hentz’s 
Rena, 264 ; Overman’s Moulder and 
Founder, 264; Baird’s Cotton Spin- 
ner, 264 ; Humboldt’s Cosmos, 264 ; 
Music, 264 ; Recent Novels and Ro- 
mances, 265-—6-7-8-9, 270-1-2 ; 
Conquest of Florida, 528 ; Nathalie, 
ib.; Irish Confederates and Rebel- 
529 ; Tuckerman’s Character- 
istics, 532; Nile Notes of a How- 
adji, 534 ; Recent Poetical Publica- 
tions, 538 ; Tuckerman’s Poems, id. ; 
Lord’s Christ in Hades, 539; Bar- 
hydt’s Poem on Life, 541; Mayo’s 
Romance Dust, 542; Calhoun’s 
Works, id.; The Claims of Science, 
543 ; Tah-Gah-Jute, 543 ; Arvine’s 
Cyclopeedia of Aneedotes, 544; Illu- 
minated Bible, ib.; Bush’s [llustra- 
tions of Scripture, id.; Pictorial 
Field Book of the Revolution, ib. 
G. 
GayvyakkE,his Romance of Louisiana,68. 


Juan 


lion, 


H 


HammMonp’s Evtoey on Carnoun, 107, 
Hoxianp, Lorp, his Foreign Remin- 


iscences, 133; quality of the me- 
moir, ib.; its privileges and advanta- 
ges over history, 134 ; the manner of 
a reminiscent, 135 ; ease and desul- 
toriness a means of success, 136 ; 
Holland House, its hospitalities and 
re-unions, 137 ; present work pos- 
thumous, 7b.; a scandalous chroni- 
cle, 138 ; Godoy, Prince of Peace, 
139 ; his character and Yapacity, 
140; anecdote, 141 ; Florida Blan- 
ca, 142 ; Metternich, 143 ; Alexan- 
der of Russia, 144; Mirabeau, 145 ; 
Lafayette, Louis XVL, Marie An- 
toinette, 146-7-8 ; Duke of Orleans, 
L’Egalite, 149 ; Talleyrand, 151—2- 
3; Napoleon, 154; as first Consul, 
155; at Elba and St. Helena, 156; 
Napoleon’s early life and habits, 157; 
Josephine, 158; the divorce ; Duc 
D’Enghein, 159 ; Napoleon’s ambi- 
tion, 160; Austrian marriage; Egyp- 
tian expedition 161; Napoleon’s 
character, 162-3 ; Washington and 
Cromwell, 164 ; Napoleon’s admin- 
istration ; his abilities and industry, 
165-6-7-8 ; anecdote, 169 ; his ge- 
nius, 170-1 ; memoir writing com- 
mended to our politicians, 172. 


Human Races, their diversity and ori- 


gin, 458 ; classes, varieties, species, 
459 ; Caucasian, African, 460-1-2 ; 
differences, 463 ; supposed causes of 
difference, 464; imperfect knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature, 465 ; pe- 
culiarities of colour in human skin, 
466 ; effects of climate, 467; chro- 
nology, 468 ; instability of acquired 
condition of the human body, 469 ; 
analogies, 470 ; effects of uncivilized 
life, 471; ancient Egyptians, 472 ; 
negro race, 473 ; natural causes al- 
ways the same, 474; philological 
argument, 475 ; scripture argument, 
476 ; different creations, 477 ; race 
an open question, 478; physical 
causes acknowledged to be ineffici- 
ent, 479 ; diversity of origin the true 
solution of the difficulty, 480. 
I 


IstamisM ; the inspiration of Moham- 
med, 173 ; the moral in the physical 
characteristes of Arabia, 174; su- 
perstitions of the Arabians, 175 ; sa- 
perior objects of Mohammed, 176 ; 





KavaNacu, 
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morals of the Koran, 177 ; genius of 
Mohammed, 178 ; the character of 
his mission, 179 ; theocratic charac- 
ter of all Arabian government, 180 ; 
domestic life and marriage of Mo- 
hammed, 181; his real aims the spir- 
itual regeneration of his people, 182; 
oper: nature of the religion which 
e taught, 183 ; the creed of Isiam, 
184 ; charity, 185 ; blind enthusiasm 
of Mohammed ; ; implicit faith in pre- 
destination, 187 ; sagacity of Mo- 
hammed, 188 ; progress of his suc- 
cessors, 189; reign of the Caliphs, 
190 ; Mohammedan conguest, 191 ; 
question of Mohammed as a reform- 
er rather than prophet, 192 ; arrest 
of Mohammedanism, 193 ; Abu Be- 
kir, 194; Egypt, 196; Musa, 197 ; 
Waled, 198; Asia Minor, Spain, 
199 ; Mahommed the necessity of 
the age and people, 200 ; Crusades, 
202; the Caliph Moawyah, 203 ; 
Omar, 204 ; Al and Ayesha, 205 ; 
Irving’s history a graceful and agree- 
able one, but nothing more—Mo- 
hammed still needs a biographer, 
206. 
irvine, WasnineTon ; his Life of Ma- 
hommed and his Successors, 173 


Jvutia. Her Woman in 
France, 433. 
L. 
Lourstana. Its colonial history and ro- 
mance, by Gayarre, 68 ; pian of the 
work, 69; the Natchez, 70; mate- 
rials for philosophy and fiction, 71 ; 
De Soto, Marquette, Joliet, La Salle, 
72; Iberville and Bienville—Sea- 
fight—-bad taste of the author, 73 ; 
Mississipi, 74; Sauvolle, 75 ; Mon- 
tigny and Davion, 76 ; Boisbriant, 
77 ; Fort Rosalie, 79 ; Chateaugue, 
79 ; Chickasaws and Choctaws, 860 ; 
Grant to Crozat, 81; picture of the 
country, 82; Cadillac, 83; contest 
with the Natchez, 84-5-6; St. De nis, 
De l’Epinay, 87; company of the 
Indies, 88 ; mode of colonization, 
89; Spaniards at Pensacola, 90; 
French and Spaniards in Texas, 91 ; 
interesting tradition, 92-3-4 ; fac- 
tions of the colony, 95 ; its popula- 
tion and progress, 96; Perier, 97 ; 
legend of the Paseagoolas, 98 ; In- 
dian wives, 99-100; power of the 


Natchez, 101 ; their character, 102 ; 
league, 103; war with and destruc- 
tion of them, 104; Diron D’Arta- 
guette, 105; character of the vol- 
ume, 116-7, 


Lasser, Norpuemer, anv DonaLpson, 


on the is of Language, 390, 


McCopgp, Mrs. L. 3 Her tragedy of 
Caius Gracechus, 62. 
N. 


Necro anp Waite Stravery, 118; 


classes of philanthropists, id. ; the 
author of Alton Locke of the mis- 
chievous class, 119; quackeries of 
Communism and Socialism, 120; 
follies of fanaticism, 121 ; difference 
between negro and white slavery, 
122 ; the social and appropriate po- 
sition of the negro slave, his security, 
123 ; white slavery discussed and 
described, 124—5-6-7 ; Europe de- 
pendent upon the slave labour of the 
South, 128-9 ; intellectual inferiori- 
ty of the negro, 130 ; horrors result- 
ing from his emaneipation, 131 ; 
perils of the present crisis, 132. 


Neeecrep Portrry, GLEANINGS FROM, 


490 ; Homer, Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, 491 ; Athzenzus, 492 ; Pisan- 
der of Rhodes, Panyasis the Halicar- 
nassian, 493; Cherilus, author of 
Persica, 494; Antimachus, 495; 
Hero and Leander, 496-7 ; Quintus 
Smyrneus, 498 ; Young (English) 
in Armeno Turkish, 498-9; Testam 
Asinorum, 500; mysteries, 501-2-3- 
4; Albertina Mussato, 505; Ecce- 
rinus, 506—7 ; Paul Silentiarius, 508~ 
9-10 ; Corripus, 511 ; extracts, 512; 
consultation of the gods, 513 ; com- 

parison, description, 514; extracts, 

515 ; Joseph Iscanus, 516 ; George 
Pisida, 517 ; Dornavius, 518 ; ode of 
Tuccio, 519 ; extract from George 
the Pisidian, 520-1; Ephrem of 
C onstantinople, 522; chronicles, 523; 
Pietro Carrera, 524; extracts, 525-6, 


Notre—To the article on Lieber on 


Languages, 527. 
P 


Paicwarv’s Uniry or tae Races, 206; 


his fundamental idea, 207 ; his prac- 
tical conclusion, 208 ; variety of his 
labors, and absurdity of his conclu- 
sions, 209; specific differences of 
race, 212; slavery, 213; national 
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line of the Jews, 214; violations 
naturé al law, 915 : Mosaic histo- 
y, 216; Egypt, 217; Hellenic and 
aces, 218; Goth, Circassian 
t, 219: halfbreeds, 220; 

( ‘ 221; physical | 
man,222; authorities, for and against, 
123; absurdities of philosophers, 224, 
the chain of being, 225; 
iis, 226; African features, 
zroes in the Southern States, 
ins, Lapps, Magyars, Asiat- 


contradictions in mer & 


ay dg be Irish, 
f; 


Shemitic ni ly,2 Ba; > 
, 238 
JISCOURSES AND URATIONS, 
| discourses, 318 ; public 
form the chief | 
5 th, 319; literature the 
ywth of large cities, 320 ; present 
jects of popular discourses, injuri- 
ous to literature, 321 ; deficient prac- 
‘the orator as a writer, 322; 
t ristics of the Southern ora- 
ibute of f South. Carolina 


discourse of 


é, 327 > 
kson, 329; 
racteristics, 
’roper Aims of 
desire of fame, a 
‘The Bible,” 

un’s speech on public policy, 
t; progress of the South, 335-6 ; 
ritorial usurpations of the North, 
8 ; the future of the South, 339- 
P restige of union, 341 ; speech 
342; Curtis’ inaugural 
‘Educa on, 343 ; “ What 
tion,” 344—5 ;: Latin Gram- 

' lleg ate system, 346 ay | 

kin’s Address before the 8. 

348 - Porter on Self-Culti- 
349 ; choice of vocation, éb. ; 
18 to the people of Barnwell on 
slicy of South-Carolina, 350-1 
puy oF Lanevace, LiIeper on, 


his inquiry into the case of 


Laura Bridgman, 391; his views 
strictly philosophical, 392; funda- 
mental affinities of language, 393 ; 
extracts from Nordheimer, 394—5- 
6-7-8-9, 400-1-2; Humboldt on 
unity and diversity of language, 403; 


Donaldson on language, 404 ; three 


history of 


literature of 


his sketch of 


of 


SouTH-CAROLINA: 


great classes of languages, 405; 
Ethnology, 407 ; extracts from Don- 
aldson, 408-9—410-1-—2-3-—4-5-6-7; 
Horne Tooke, 418; Diversions of 
Purley, 419; distribution of words, 
Donaldson, 420-—1-2-3 ; phonetic el- 
ements of words, Lieber, 424-5-6- 

~9—430-1-2 ; value of the works 
under notice, 433. 


PorvuLar Epvcartion, its importance, 


480 ; report of Controllers of Pub- 
lie Schools of Philadelphia, id. ; 
normal school, 481 ; night-schools, 
482 ; variety of course, 483 ; .exami- 
nations, 484 ; general advantages of 
the scheme, 485; liberal education, 
486 ; results, 487 ; education in So. 
Carolina, 488-9. 
R. 

potra, Joun, Gariann’s Lire or, 
41; anomalies in the character of 
Randolph, #6, ; his personal appear- 
ance, 42; his originality, 43 ; his 
speeches not to be reported, 44; ir- 
competence of Garland as his biog- 
rapher, 45 ; his want of material, and 
the desultory character of his book, 
16 ; account of Randolph in Phila- 
delphia, 47-8 ; Garland’s mistakes, 
19 ; variety of Randolph’s moods, 
50; his political history, 51; his 
first canvas, 52 ; in Congress in 1803, 
53 ; looseness of Garland’s politics, 
54; his fabrications, 55-6; ingenu- 
ousness of Randolph’s eloquence, 
57; his truth, 58; the case - of 
Thompson, 59; wantonness and 
ruthlessness of Garland’s book, 60 ; 
his life of Randolph a carricature, 61. 
5. 

her future action, 
273 ; great men of Carolina and 
Virginia, 274; neglect of ,her sons 
by Virginia, 275; position of Vir 
ginia, 276 ; “Shall South-Carolina 
advance ?” 277; principles of the 
South, 278; “ Oneness of the States,” 

prediction of Patrick Henry, 

280; the competency of a State, 
281 ; expediency? 282; “Shall So, 
Carolina fall back?” 283; ‘*The 
middle course,” 284 ; suspension of 
the Constitution, 285; Dictatorship, 
286 ; a Convention a Dictatorship, 
287; what South-Carolina should 
now do, 288; South-Carolina not 


without her prophets, 289 ; Seces- 
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sion, 290; Convention above the 
Constitution, 291; what may be 
done by the Convention, 292; are 
the people in earnest? 293; Great 
Britain, 294; New-England, 295; 
Massachusetts, 296; strategie, or 
partisan policy of South-Carolina, 
297; prolongation of Convention, 
298. 

Separate Secession, 298 ; impulse the 
moving cause with the masses, 299 ; 
objection to clubs, 300; Southern 
Rights Convention at Charleston, 
how composed, 301 ; Convention not 
unanimous, 302; its recklessness, 
303 ; mischievous influence, 304 ; 
the present crisis, 305; too much 
talk, 306 ; South-Carolina does not 
recede by remaining firm, 307 ; po- 
liey of delay, 308 ; necessity of uni- 
ting the South, 309; right of seces- 
sion not denied,—its evil and folly 
now, 310; hasty revolution, 311 
necessity of unanimity at home, 312; 
Southern union, 313 ; Mr. Calhoun’s 
opinions, 314; resistance not neces- 
sarily secession, 315 ; 
action, 316. 


dangers ot re- 


V 
Vera Cruz, Siece or, 1; Gen. Scott, 
2; gallantry at Queenstown, 3; at 
Fort George, 4; at Fort Erie, 5; 
at Chippewa, 6; brevetted Major 
General, 7; Black Hawk war, 8; 
Seminole Indians, 9 ; Canadian re- 
volt, 10 ; Scott becomes General-in- 
Chief, 11; correspondence with Mar- 
cy, 12 ; Scott’s military opin 


the war with Mexico, 13=14 


Woman IN France, 433: 


Vii. 


ignated to assume command in Mex- 
ico, 15; prepares to reduce Vera 
Cruz, 16 ; armament, 17; his delays, 
18 ; withdraws troops from Taylor, 
19 ; difficulty with Harney, 20-21 ; 
authority and discretion of a chief, 
292-3 ; troops for Vera Cruz, 24 ; dis- 
embarcation, 25 ; defences of Vera 
Cruz, 26; investment begun, 28 ; 
skirmish, 29 ; Vera Cruz surround- 
ed, 30 ; bombardment—batteries, 31; 
investment complete, 32 ; Vera Cruz 
capitulates, 33 ; comparative effect 
of cannonade, 34; Harney penetrates 
the country, 35 ; Scott’s landing dis- 
cussed, 36; Mexicans in war, 37 ; 
disposition of batteries, 38 ; opera- 
tions of the siege, 39 ; errors of the 
Mexicans, 40. 
Ww 
influence of 
$ Roman 
women, 435; Greek and Roman 
theatre, 436; various situations of 
woman, 437 ; influence of Christiani- 
on her condition, #6.; woman in 
the East and West, 438 ; woman in 
France—Madame de Tencin, 439 ; 
eighteenth century, 440; Madame 
de Maintenon, 441 ; Louis XV. ; 
Madame de Vermandois, 442 ; Ma- 
dame du Prié; Marie Leczinski; 
Madame Texier, 443 ; Madame de 
Mailly ; Mad’mselle de Nesle, 444— 
5; Mad. Chateaunoux, 445—6-7- 
8-9 ; Madame de Pompadour, 450 ; 
Marmontel, 451 ; Madame de Choi- 
ul; Madame de Ferriot, 452; 
\issée, her story, 453-4-—5-—6-7-8 


woman in society, 434; 
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